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I. THE PEE-EXILIC SITUATION 

In two short articles the attempt will be made to deal in a summary 
but suggestive way with an important question, viz., how far and in 
what way do we find in the Old Testament literature the record of a 
true missionary idea and a real missionary movement? While 
recognizing that it is not possible to cut a living history into absolutely 
separate sections, for convenience of treatment we propose to deal 
with (i) the pre-exilic situation, and (2) the post-exilic missionary 
movement. 

Such a review has, of course, lying behind it a certain historical 
point of view and a literary criticism which cannot now be made the 
subject of elaborate statement or detailed justification. This posi- 
tion is usually referred to as "the modern point of view," and while 
that correctly designates its form, its true spirit is shown in the effort 
to conserve that which is noblest in the thoughts of reverent students 
of all ages. It recognizes the rearrangement of the literary material, 
in the Pentateuch and elsewhere, which has been accepted by the 
great body of present-day scholars, and insists upon the fact of 
development which has been so clearly proved and abundantly 
illustrated by the labors of these scholars. It is useless to attempt 
to trace the growth of any great truth through the twelve centuries 
which form the historical space of Israel's pre-Christian life if we 
follow the example of some apologists who seek to magnify the 
spirituality and sublimity of the beginning while giving undue promi- 
nence to the national and particularistic traits which mark the close 
of this great movement. Those who frankly recognize that God 
works through normal growth as well as through sudden catastrophes, 
and that such growth is exceedingly complex in its character, will 
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not need to be afraid of the word "development" or the changeful, 
comprehensive movement for which it stands. 

It is true of a nation as of an individual that being precedes doing; 
there must be some maturity of character, some clear grasp of truth 
before there can be an outflow of life to render service beyond the 
bounds of that nation. Today in our zeal that manifests itself in a 
desire for larger subscriptions and more perfect organization for the 
purpose of sending the message into the outside world we are in 
danger of forgetting how long it took, and by what a complex process 
the spiritual and intellectual content of the message was formed. 
This study of history is surely one of the best helps against falling 
into a worship of the mere external machinery of missionary work. 
The thing that makes the Old Testament in the best sense a missionary 
movement is the fact that it is the story of such a varied life, a life 
beset by all common human temptations, a life moved by all common 
human aspirations, a life that learned to express in terms capable 
of ever-larger interpretation the needs and sorrows of the nation and 
the soul. No complete ideal programme dictated within a brief 
space of time could have become such a reflection of the life of man 
and such a revelation of the will of God. It is not enough that we 
should today, in our missionary conventions, rejoice that we possess 
the richest revelation and the highest gospel; it is essential to the 
upbuilding of our own spiritual life that we should appreciate, in some 
measure, the wonderful way by which men have been led to believe 
in one righteous redeeming God and to apply to the life of man and 
of society the principles of the cross. In seeking to understand the 
growth of the missionary idea in the Old Testament we have to bear 
in mind that the earlier period is the time when the people are engaged 
in the strenuous work of fighting for national existence and shaping 
for themselves forms of social life and literary expression which shall 
most appropriately set forth for their own sustenance and satisfaction 
their faith in God and their relation to the great world. 

We must also bear in mind that when we are dealing with the 
evolution of an idea we are handling a subtle thing and must not 
make statements too positive and absolute; for example, we might 
easily say that the spirituality and universality of God is a lofty 
truth which comes only "in the fulness of time," that is, at the end 
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of a long development. This is certainly true, and anyone who is in 
sympathy with the statement will readily make the necessary quali- 
fication without any carping criticism. But it is well to remember 
that in the earliest, simplest form of this faith there is the promise 
and potency of the highest form. When men sought God in the trees 
and fountains and on the high hills that seemed to reach to heaven, 
there was a certain measure of universality within that faith. The 
attempt to restrict the special manifestations of the divine presence to 
one temple had no doubt a useful part to play; it sacrificed poetry and 
picturesqueness to intelligence and purity. But it was only an 
intermediate stage toward a clearer and fuller belief in the universal 
presence and the sacredness of the whole world. The Hebrews never 
attained that highest point where the great teacher can declare with 
regard to true worship that it is not limited to this mountain or that 
but is the privilege in all times and places of spiritual approach to the 
one eternal God. In a certain sense it is true that Jewish religion 
never frees itself from "this mountain," but that statement does not 
contain all the truth. 

We are concerned then with the history and experience of a cer- 
tain number of tribes that come into Palestine some thirteen centuries 
B. c, make for themselves a home, attain a measure of unity, build 
up a nation, form a particular type of religious life, create for them- 
selves an everlasting name, and leave a contribution to the world's 
life and literature which is of the highest importance. This summary 
statement of the situation surely shows that there cannot be a fully 
developed missionary idea in the earliest stages. In Gen. 12:3 we 
meet a passage which at the first glance may appear to contradict 
this statement. It reads thus — a promise to Abraham — "I will 
bless them that bless thee, and him that curseth thee will I curse; 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed." Now it is 
an ungracious task to rob a well-known text of its rich meaning and 
sacred association, but Old Testament exegesis has its own task, and 
historical investigation cannot be altogether guided by sentiment. 
Here we are met by two facts: (1) that if we could give the final 
clause of this promise the larger meaning which it appears to have 
in the English Version we would have to refer it not to a period some 
centuries before the Exodus but to the time of the early prophets; 
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(2) however there is no need to discuss that, as when the passage is 
carefully read, and placed in the whole class of passages to which 
it belongs we find that the idea is not that Abraham is to be a means 
of blessing to all tribes, but that his prosperity shall be such, as a 
result of Jehovah's blessing, that all who know him shall wish for 
themselves like good fortune. Compare Gen. 48:20: "And he 
blessed them, saying, In thee shall Israel bless, God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh," etc. Indeed on a survey of the whole 
field we are compelled to admit that while in the earliest period there 
is preparation for the missionary idea the explicit expression of such 
an idea can, in the nature of the case, only be looked for in later times. 
The beginning of the Hebrew religion, like all beginnings, is 
shrouded in mystery. We have to judge of the beginning from the 
end, and by the rich fruit we have to recognize the noble seed. While 
the minute examination of the literature has for ever shattered the 
mechanical verbal theory of inspiration it has opened our eyes more 
fully to the wonderful work done by inspired teachers and to the 
glory of a movement which is larger than any teacher or generation 
of teachers and which as it unfolds before us leads us to say, "It 
is the Lord's doing and is marvelous in our eyes." While the earliest 
records are so scanty and the materials at the disposal of the historian 
therefore so fragmentary we still believe that threads of living purpose 
can be discovered running from that early time when Israel fought his 
way into western Palestine and attempted to establish there a settled 
order and abiding life. There are those who would date the beginning 
of what we call specifically Hebrew religion much later, in the time of 
David; but while we must concede that the earliest records are, in 
many cases, permeated by the ideas of later times, we believe that the 
more conservative view accepted by the great body of scholars will 
ultimately prevail. The fact then which we accept as standing at the 
beginning of the national life has in it rich promise, viz., that while 
the tribes in the earliest days may have had tribal gods, and religious 
customs which we now, in accord with the judgment of later times, 
brand as " superstition," the belief in Jehovah as Israel's God has in it 
from the first something of unifying force. In its simplest form, that 
is, the earliest form in which we meet it, it bound together a number of 
clans and tribes in a common hope and for a common effort. This 
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is far beyond any mere animism or polydemonism, and, though we 
cannot by any microscopic investigation follow with perfect clearness 
the psychical process by which the transformation is made we see 
it there and we are glad to recognize its spiritual significance. There 
is a suggestion of that which comes to such clearness in later times, 
in Deuteronomy and Deutero-Isaiah, and which we regard as one 
of the greatest contributions of the Old Testament to the world's 
highest religious thought, the belief, of immense importance though 
now apparently so commonplace, that history as well as nature is the 
sphere in which the supreme Lord Jehovah manifests his unlimited 
power and wise purposes. In the rough unsettled period of the 
"Judges" and in later days, in many critical periods and heroic 
hours, we can see that the sacred name and the common faith play 
a great part in uniting the peoples in worship and work, in suffering 
and battle. Still this must not blind us to the fact that the old tribal- 
ism which was so hard to shake off and which still survives in varied 
ecclesiastical forms was in those early days a very severe limitation 
of the theological outlook. The passage in I Sam. 26:19, so much 
quoted and discussed, in which David, speaking of his enemies says, 
" For they have driven me out this day that I should not cleave unto 
the inheritance of Jehovah saying, Go, serve other gods," certainly 
suggests the close relationship of Jehovah to the soil on which his 
people dwell and where he is worshiped. At least David does not 
regard his exile as an opportunity for missionary work but rather as 
a personal deprivation and a danger of apostasy. He has not reached 
the stage which finds such rich expression in one of the noblest of the 
psalms, ascribed to him in later days (Ps. 139). The "Holy Land" 
is then a limited portion of earth and foreign gods are as real as 
foreign lands. The faith has not yet become pure and self-sustaining 
enough to venture even in vision into the great outside world. 

In the meantime the struggle for existence by means of which 
the faith of Israel is enlarged as well as strengthened is the indis- 
pensable preparation for the larger more distant work. When 
David establishes his capital in Jerusalem and claims a place for 
Jehovah's sanctuary, when Elijah in the northern kingdom protests 
against the worship of the Tyrian Baal and demands perfect loyalty — 
these and similar things are not mere isolated political events, they 
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are related parts of a series of movements by which Israel was pre- 
pared to play its great part in the world. To mention all these 
would call for an outline of the whole history and that is not necessary 
for our purpose. To understand the pre-exilic situation we have to 
see as clearly as possible (i) the position of Israel with regard to 
the foreigner and stranger, and (2) the growth of great religious 
principles which gave rise to the consciousness of a worldwide mission. 
It is due to the complexity of life that we meet here the fact, 
paradoxical as it may appear, that there was not as much exclusive- 
ness in the earlier as in the later stages. True, at all stages the par- 
ticularism may have been greater in theory and dogma than in actual 
life. The living forces of personal affection and social intercourse 
tend at all times to soften our national and ecclesiastical sectarianism. 
The separateness of the Jew even in still later times seems to have 
been more a matter of stiff creed and crystallized custom than of 
racial purity. And in the earliest days the Hebrews were not so 
sharply distinguished, in these respects, from their neighbors of similar 
race and language. They did not attempt to exterminate these 
neighbors but lived side by side with them and entered into varied 
relationships with them. One attempt to exterminate a neighbor is 
referred to as something that needed atonement for the sake of 
Jehovah's justice and the feelings of the injured party (II Sam., 
chap. 21). The kingdom of David was no doubt built and strength- 
ened by the accession of friendly clans. When some centuries 
later a great many families were transported from Northern Israel 
to Assyria, these people were so much like the people among whom 
they were settled that their absorption was not at all a difficult matter. 
A still longer course of teaching and discipline was required as well 
as such sharp experience as the Exile, the battle for the Law under 
Ezra and Nehemiah and the Maccabean revolt before the exclusive 
Jew could be formed and made almost impervious to foreign influences. 
This does not mean that the Hebrews in those early days had no 
consciousness of separateness of national and religious life; it is 
simply asserted that the lines were not so sharply drawn, that the 
existence of other gods was recognized, that life was not so completely 
hedged about by the Law and hence at times there was danger of 
the line of demarkation becoming too thin. The customs of the 
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Israelites, in this respect, were those of the time in which they lived. 
They had friendly intercourse with their neighbors; they had also 
quarrels and wars. They entered into marriages and other forms 
of alliance with those outside their own tribe. Slaves taken in war 
might receive a position in the family or might even be set to serve 
in the temple of their god. Those who came into intimate relations 
with them, except in special cases, as the kings' foreign wives, etc., 
must come into relationship to their god not because of any missionary 
idea or because of a reasoned conviction of the absolute superiority 
of their god, but because of the antique view of the close relation 
between the god and the land. The sojourner is constantly recom- 
mended to the kindness of those who have power and riches; he 
is classed with widows, orphans, and Levites as one whose dependent 
position should save him from oppression. These frequent exhorta- 
tions breathe a spirit of humanity. Religious privileges are open to 
the stranger but he is not yet involved in a meshwork of minute 
laws. There is not yet discoverable in the relation of Israelites to 
foreigners and sojourners any consciousness of a mission to evangelize 
the world. 

It is in the attempt to purify the religion of Israel and separate 
it from foreign elements that there comes at the same time a sense 
of separateness and the beginning of universality. The prophets 
who sought to proclaim the ideas of morality and brotherhood as 
more acceptable to Jehovah than the sensuous ritual of the sanctu- 
aries set forth principles of universal application which they applied 
in the first instance for the redemption of their social and national 
life embodying truths that were meant for mankind. When Amos in 
that marvelous first chapter of his book lifts the conduct of Israel 
and the surrounding tribes into the light of those pure moral demands 
which are proclaimed as being free from tribal limitations, there 
is the beginning of a universal morality which implies the great 
thought of one God whose rule is not restricted to a particular nation. 
Hosea's God who demands mercy rather than sacrifice, and Isaiah's 
sublime King whose supreme desire is for social righteousness must 
finally pass all sectarian barriers and claim a universal home. This 
we believe is the real genesis of the central missionary thought, viz., 
there is one God of the whole world who is also Israel's God, this 
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and not any world-god brought in mechanically from outside. From 
the practical side and from the hearts of men who are inspired by a 
living faith and moved with pity for the ignorance and need of their 
fellow-men does this great belief grow. Following out this line and 
searching into the deep meaning of the prophetic messages, faithful 
disciples will come to see first that the righteous God is supreme 
Lord, and finally that there can be only one supreme Lord, the creator 
of the world, the guide of history, the ruler of nations, the redeemer 
of those that put their trust in him. For long this universal truth 
may be bound in local limitations, but it contains within itself the 
pledge and promise of its own enlargement. In the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, which represents an effort to embody these principles in 
persuasive preaching and appropriate precepts, these ideas may be 
found in forms that to us seem contradictory. "One God and one 
sanctuary" is a formula which to us has lost its meaning; for us the 
oneness of God perfectly realized means the abolition of all special 
sanctuaries so that the great words may be fulfilled : 

Where'er they seek Thee Thou art found 
And every place is hallowed ground. 

But a nation, like an individual, learns one great truth at a time, 
and does not all at once see the full significance of that truth. In 
this popular lawbook we have not only a great document which has 
influenced profoundly the life of the Jew through many centuries, 
we have also a cluster of great ideas which shall become operative 
in all true missionary work. We have the thought of God in history 
coming to clear expression, history should be studied, the memory 
of the nation should be exercised to keep alive the great thought of 
God as one who guides the life of the nation and subjects to a real 
moral discipline. Religion here begins to become a thing of the 
book and is regarded as matter for intelligent, systematic teaching. 
This may bring a danger of formalism but it opens the way for 
intellectual breadth and spiritual greatness. It opens the way also 
for that great theological conception, the doctrine of election, a doc- 
trine of vast possibilities even if also capable of sad perversion. When 
Israel and Jehovah were coincident and coterminous that idea could 
not come into full play. When Israel is set by its boldest thinkers 
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against the background of the world's large life and Israel's God is 
also Lord of the world, then election expresses the special relation of 
this nation to the God of the world. Now, it depends upon how this 
idea of election is interpreted whether it is a missionary idea or not. 
It may be interpreted as election to privileges and prosperity of a 
chosen few who shall lord it over the "lesser breeds without the law," 
and it has been so interpreted, even in latest Christian days, showing 
that the loftiest truth may be turned to sectarian uses. It may beget 
dark bigotry and wild fanaticism. But, thank God, it may receive 
its true interpretation as election for service — and out of it may 
come a missionary movement of some form. Of one thing we 
may be sure, viz., that if the highest truth is reached it cannot 
be permanently confined behind any nation that is not its destiny 
and cannot be its fate. Ideas, however, have their history, and it 
is not simply a history of the thoughts of men but also of the facts 
of life. The next great fact in the history of Israel, after the struggle 
that produced the Book of Deuteronomy, is the fact of the Exile. 
Then a great question had to be faced, even this, "How can we sing 
Jehovah's song in a foreign land ?" Israel had to face that question 
not only for herself but also for the world. If the song is altogether 
earthly and cannot be detached from the particular soil, then it 
cannot bear transplanting and must die; but if it passes through 
bereavement and silence to a larger life it may have an inspiring 
note that shall touch the heart of humanity and enter into the ever- 
lasting heritage of mankind. It may be that in the darkest hour 
the message from the past stood out in a clearer light and was pre- 
pared for future service. 



